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EDITORIAL BUZZINGS. 


Oh, where shal! rest be found ? 
The weary wand’rer cries ; 
And echo answers, “* Where 
They do not advertise.” 
—Washington Critic. 








March went out with a cold wave. The 
st few days here in Lilinois were cold, 
ith frosty mornings, and on the last day 
here was acold rain. The latter was very 
uch needed, and will dolotsof good. The 
pes are reported generally in excellent con- 
ition, and so far wintered without loss. 
very indication now points to a good honey 
peason—though the spring may not be as 
arly as some have expected, it will be on 
hand in good time. 





Restoring Oil-Cloth.—An old and 


as an oil-cloth restorer : 


Melt one-half of an ounce of beeswax in 
a saucer of turpentine. Rub the surface of 
the oil-cloth all over with the mixture, and 
then rub it with a dry cloth. 





Two Articles in this issue are devoted 
to the new Constitution and By-Laws of the 
International Society. A presentation of 
the points made by Dr. A. B. Mason and 
R. F. Holtermann, will be very beneficial, 
and aid intelligent action at the next meet- 
ing. We favor some of the changes sug- 
gested, and hope to be at the meeting and 
“take a hand” at the discussion of all the 
points that may come up. Meanwhile let 
others make suggestions. 


Our Readers will do well to examine 
our advertisements closely. Those who ad- 
vertise in our columns mean business, and 
those whose advertisements we insert are 
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Some have Asked what the “ Honey 
Producers’ Exchange” amounts to, and 
what are its objects, methods, etc. The fol- 
lowing statement is sent to us by its Presi- 
dent, Mr. P. H. Elwood, and will give all 
the needed information. He says: 


The “United States Honey Producers’ 
Exchange” was organized under the aus- 
pices of the New York State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, in convention at Utica, N. Y., 
Jan. 17, 18 and 19, 1888. 
Its object is to furnish to its members, 
wen and reliable information as to the 
oney crop throughout the United States. 
Six or more reporters are appointed in every 
honey-producing State, who forward their 
reports to the Secretary on the first day of 
May, June, July, August and September. 
The Secretary compiles these reports from 
each State (separately), and on the 10th of 
the month forwards to each member of the 
“Exchange’”’ the reports from the whole 
United States. 

These statistics embrace the increased or 
diminished number of colonies going into 
winter quarters, loss in winter and spring, 
condition of bees at the beginning of the 
season, proportion of full crop of honey 
gathered both white and dark, comb and ex- 
tracted,the quantity of honey in the different 
markets remaining unsold, with price, ete. 

The advantages of this information is too 
apparent to require any elaboration. We 
would only say thatif you know the honey 
crop, the market is yours,and you can 
secure prices in keeping with the amount of 
honey which you know is on the market. 

The “Exchange” has met with great 
favor among bee-keepers, severai members 

resent at Syracuse (Dec. 11-13), and others 

rom abroad, among whom are many of the 
largest honey producers of the United 
States, stated that the information furnished 
by the reports during the past season had 
been worth many dollars to them in the dis- 
posal of their honey, while other prominent 
bee-keepers pronounced it the best thing 
that ever came from the association of bee- 
men. 

Feeling assured that all wish to reapa 
share of the benefits of these statistics, a 
cordial invitation is extended toall to join 
the “‘ Exchange,”’ by forwarding your mem- 
bership fee to the Socretaly: G. H. Knicker- 
bocker, Pine Plains, N. Y., which will en- 
title you to the reports for one year, and 
also if you can attend its meetings,to all the 
advantages of membership in the New York 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association, without 
further expense. The fee is one dollar per 
year, but it is hoped that enough bee-keep- 
ers’ will join so that the dollar will cover 
the cost of two years’ reports, in which case 
you will receive the same for that length of 
time. Three or four hundred new members 
are yet needed to bring this about. .The 
*“ Exchange” has the support and endorse- 
ment of such well-known men as Dr. Miller, 
Messrs. Dadant, Grimm, Manum, Crane, 
Cushman, Vandervort, Dr. Mason, Dr. 
Tinker, Pond, Cary, Root, Capt. Hethering- 
ton, Martin, Barber, Isham, Doolittle, Clark, 
Aspinwall, Van Deusen, Heddon, Taylor, 
Cook, Hilton, Cutting, Valentine, Demaree, 
Shuck, Foster, Secor, Wilkins, Rasmussen 
and mony others. 

Each member will also receive with the 
report sent out May 10,a list giving the 
names and address of all the members and 
reporters. These statistics will not be 
furnished to the bee-papers for publication, 
but will be sent only to members. We could 
not meet our expenses were} we to make 
public our reports. 


The “ Honey Producers’ Exchange” is a 
valuable aid to the wide-awake honey-pro- 
ducers, and should receive their full confi- 
dence and support. Its officers are P. H. 
Elwood, President; I. L. Scofield, Vice- 





generally worthy of consideration. 
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C. G. Dickinson, Treasurer. These names 
are a guaranty of its standing and honor. 


————————_+ + 


The Advance published by J. B. 
Mason & Sons, Mechanic Falls, Me., after 
copying our remarks on page 131, appends 
the following : 


We wish to tender our thanks to friend 
Newman for the above very kind notice of 
us, and we are so glad that such kind feel- 
ings exist between the editors of our bee- 
eriodicals instead of a spirit of rivalry. 
e appreciate any kind words from friend 
Newman, first beeause he is one of the 
ablest, if not the ablest editor we have in 
our fraternity. In his career he has shown 
himself bold and fearless, ever ready to 
stand for right and condemn wrong. We 
met him at the New Orleans bee-meet- 
ing, and found him to be a kind-hearted, 
generous, good-natured fellow. He ably 
edits the oldest bee-journal in America, and 
the only weekly published in the United 
States. 

We would like every one of our readers to 
see a copy of the good old AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, that has stood the test for over 
25 years, and has been a welcome visitor to 
the editor of the Advance for over 20 years. 





Ifthereis one thing more than another 
that we dislike it is unkind personal re- 
marks between those who should be friends. 
Any point may be freely discussed without 
making an unkind personal allusion. We 
believe in the fullest discussion in the 
kindest manner possible. To agree with 
our brother editors is our chief aim, and 
when we must differ in our views on any 
question, we desire te do it with candor and 
in kindness. Thanks, Bro. Mason, for the 
kind words and compliments. 





— 





Mrs. Lizzie Cotton has just received 
the following free notice in the last number 
of the New York Voice : 

The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL warns all 
against Mrs. Lizzie Cotton’s “* New System 
of Bee-Keeping.”’ None of the bee-peériodi- 
cals, it says, will accept her advertisements. 

The above paragraph doubtless was 
brought out by the warning remarks found 
on page 132 of the Bere JouRNAL, in regard 
to Mrs. Cotton’s deceptions. But the Voice 
failed to state that it had also been one of 
her dupes, in that it also published her ad- 
vertisement of her alleged “‘New System 
of Bee-Keeping.”’ 








President ; G. H. Knickerbocker, Secretary; 





At this Centennial period nothing 
could be more appropriate than the opening 
article in the ILLUSTRATED HOME JoUuRNAL 
for April, entitled “One Hundred Years a 
Nation.” Itis intensely interesting through- 
out, giving scenes, anecdotes, and historical 
incidents in such an instructive manner that 
one can hardly find a place to stop, until all is 
read. The number has 43 illustrations, and 
contains two continued stories, of more than 
average merit, besides ten illustrated articles, 
music, essays, historical sketches, and con- 
siderable miscellaneous matter. It is a large 
quarto, and each issue contains 36 beautifully 
printed pages. It is published monthly by 
Thomas G. Newman & Son, 923 and 925 West 
Madison Street, Chicago, TIL, at $1.50 a year. 

For clubbing rates with the Bee JourNAL 
see page 221 of this issue. 
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REV. STEPHEN ROESE. 

On this page we reproduce an engraving 
showing the features and appearance of Mr. 
S. Roese, of Maiden Rock, Wisconsin, who 
is one of the many successful bee-keepers of 
that progressive State. At our request Mr. 
Roese has written out a short autobiography 
for the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and we 
present it to our readers. He was left an 
orphan when only 13 years old, but has 
fought “the battle of life,” and is now 60 
years of age, having spent much of his life 
in missionary work among his German 
countrymen in England and America, en- 
deavoring to do them good, and help them to 








REV. STEPHEN ROESE. 


a better life. But we willlet him tell his 
story in his own language. He says: 


I was born on July 3, 1829, in the town of 
Wohra, Electoral Hesse-Cassel. My parents 
were at one time well-to-do farmers ; my 
father having served in the great war against 
Napoleon Bonaparte, from 1806 to 1815, in 
both the decisive battles of eng and 
Waterloo. He was given to strong drink, 
which brought the family to want and loss 
of home. My good mother died when I was 
10 years of age, and my father was acciden- 
tally killed (while nes by a wagon 
being upset in a dug-out road, leaving me an 
orphan at the age of 13. _ While standing at 
my father’s grave, and seeing my last 
earthly hope lowered into its bosom, I gave 
myself into the keeping of Him, who has 
promised to be “a father to the fatherless,”’ 
and vowed sacredly to God, by His help, 
that as whisky had killed my father, it 
should never killme. ‘This promise laid the 
foundation for my life of total abstinence. 


At the age of 20 I was drafted into the 
military service, in 1849, at the time of the 
general revolution in Europe, and my five 
years of military service was a constant 
equipment, and moving to and fro during 
the Crimean war. On petition L was granted 
a furlough to go ona visit to Holland. At 
Rotterdam I took passage for London, Eng- 
land, where l was in a strange land witha 
strange language, making my home near 











White Chapel, London. I met with a Ger- 
man missionary there, whom I assisted in 
his ardent labors, and helped in the Sunday- 
school. 

Atter three months in that noted city, I 
longed to cross the Atlantic, the land of 
the free, where my sister in Rockland 
county, N. Y., was yy | forme. On my 
arrival at New York, Oct. 30, 1855, by recom- 
mendation of ‘the German London Mis- 
sionary Society, | was employed as colpor- 
ter among the Germans by the American 
Tract Society. During that four years, I 
studied and fitted myself for a better work. 
By experience and change of views, I be- 
came connected with the Baptist Mission, 
and entered the services of the American 
Baptist Publishing agg as missionary 
among the Germans in the Upper Mississip- 
pi Valley, from which service I was com- 
potest. by sickness, to retire two years ago. 

am now doing Bible work for the same 
Society, as my health and strength permits. 


For many years I had a longing desire to 
study the nature of honey-bees, but I feared 
their stings. Atlast 1 became owner of a 
colony of bees, which I moved in mid-win- 
ter, and I wonder now how they lived 
through, for I nearly worried them to death, 
carrying them up and down stairs, until, in 
the spring, hardly a handful of bees were 
left. They swarmed, but the next winter 
they all died. 


My desire to keep bees was so strong that 
I bought another colony the next spring. 
On taking them home, a distance of 138 
miles, the roads being miry and bad, I ven- 
tured todrive on the’ ice of Lake Pepin. 


After getting on the ice (I did not know it|- 


was springy near the shore), I soon found 
myself with the horse, buggy and bees im- 
mersed in water. By the help of some 
skaters near by, I saved the horse, but m 
bees could not endure so much water, and 
had to purchase another colony; this, how- 
ever, lived and did well until the following 
winter, when they all perished. After that 
I obtained a colony of hybrids, and having 
heard and read of the Langstroth movable- 
frame hives, and many other improvements, 
I was not slow to avail myself of these ad- 
vantages, and I feel grateful for them, in 
which all modern a are partakers, 
and which the venerable Father Langstroth 
was instrumental in giving to the world. 


The instructive reading of bee-periodicals, 
the exchange of thought and experience of 
bee-keepers, queries and answers, etc., all 
has a tendency to make bee-keeping one of 
the most fascinating industries in the world. 
Show me a successful bee-keeper, and I will 
show you an intelligent person. 


Intelligence being the moving power in 
this great onward work, they are a com- 
bined brotherhood, ready to sacrifice and 
stand by each other in time of need. Com- 
paring the tenor of the bee-periodicals at 
the present date with those of years gone 
by, it can be truly said that knowledge is 
increasing. 





Catalogues for 1889 are on our desk 
from— 


Gaiani, Bonaghi & Co., Porta, St. Felice, 
Bologna, Italy—3 pages—Queen Bees. 


Reynolds Brothers, Williamsburg, Ind.— 
4 pages—Hatcher for Fowls. 


Wakeman & Crocker, Lockport, N. Y.—6 
ages—Machines for Constructing Honey- 
Oxes. 

W. T. Falconer Manufacturing Company, 
J eenae, N. Y.—20 pages—A piarian Sup- 
plies. 

Empire Washer Company, Jamestown, N. 
Y.—16 pages—Washers, Wringers, Clothes 
Racks, etc. 

S. L. Allen & Co., 127 Catharine St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.—32 pages—Tools for Farm and 
Garden. 





Triple Lense Magnifiers have 
been so often called for that we have con- 
cluded to keep them in stock for our sub- 
scribers to inspect bees, insects, etc. “ Sis- 
ter Gracious,” in Vick’s Magazine, speaks 
thus concerning their use by boys and girls : 


They are invaluable in the conservatory. 
or even with a few plants. For boys an 
girls they make delightful studies, and 
arouses in them an enthusiasm for investi- 
gation. Our active, mischief-loving boy 
was a whole hour studying a scale insect on 
anivy leaf. He said, “I thought they were 
the homeliest and most stupid of bugs, but 
with my glass I really see something to ad- 
mirein them. They don’t have | but 
‘they get there 1 the same,’ for the 
mouths all down each side of their bodies 
suck the sap out of the leav and this 
makes ugly brown spots.” And the work 
of going carefully over each leaf and spong- 
ing off the insects was more cheerfully ac- 
complished because he had been so inter- 





ested in Gutying the creatures’ strange 
ways. Take the magnifier into the garden 
on a summer afternoon, and the children 
will be more interested in the wonders it 
reveals than in fairy stories or old legends. 


Price, by mail, 80 cts.; or the BEE Jour- 
NAL one year, and the Magnifier, for $1.50. 





Subscribers who do not receive this paper 
promptly, will please notify us at once. 





The first bank in the United States 
was the Bank of North America, char- 
tered by congress at the instance of 
Robert Morris in 1780, and by the state 
of Pennsylvania in 1781, with a capital 
of $400.000. It is still in existence in 
Philadelphia. 
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Convention Notices. 








t2” There will be a meeting of the Susquehanna 

County Bee-Keepers’ Association at Tarbell House 

in Montrose, Pa., on Saturday, May 4, 1889, at 10 a.m. 
H. M. SEELEY, Sec. 


¢@” The DesMoines County, lowa, Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its annual convention in the 
Court House at Burlington, on April 23, 1889, at 10 
a.m. All bee-keepers are invited. JOHN NAU, Sec. 


t@~ The 11th annual session of the Texas State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in the apiary 
of W. R. Graham, of Greenville. Hunt Co., Tex., on 
May | and 2, 1889. All bee-keepers are invited. The 
last noe was held here last May, and was the 
best ever held. So we look forward to a pose time 
next May. Acordial welcome and hospitality will 
be tendered to all who come. G. A. WILSON, Sec. 
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Blankets or Quilts over Frames 
—Hive-Covers. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 622.--1. Do you consider a blanket 
or quilt over the frames essential? If so, 
what do you use? 2. Do you use flat or raised 

ive-covers ?—Minnesota. 


1. No; it isa nuisance. 2. A flat 


cover.—R. L. TAYLOR. 

1. Yes, every time. I use Indian- 
head muslin. 2. Flat.—Manara B. 
CHADDOCK. 


1. I donot. 2. I use flat hive-covers. 
—J. M. SHUCK. 


1. IL use either a quilt or a honey- 
board. 2. I have both in my apiary ; 
but I prefer the flat cover.—J. P. H. 
BROWN. 


1. Yes, for winter ; 
sections for summer. 
only.—C. H. DrpBERN. 


1. I have used enamel-cloth, but 
oftener heavy sheeting. 2. Flat.—C. 
C. MILLER. 

1. Yes; I use burlap. I think that 
it is best, all points considered. 2. 
Flat.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 

1. We use oil-cloth quilts and straw- 
mats, and would not do without them. 
2. We use half-story covers with a 
roof over them.—Dapant & Son. 


and oil-cloth 
2. Flat covers 


1. Out-doors, yes; in the cellar, no. 
Cheap factory cloth or burlap covered 
with a chaff bag of the same. 2. I use 
flat covers, and winter my bees in the 
cellar.—A. J. Coox. 


1. No, it is not essential, but I use 
them because they are good and con- 
venient. 2. Raised, but flat.—A. B. 
MAson. 


1. I prefer to use an enameled-cloth 
over the frames next to the cover. 2. 
Both kinds, but I prefer the flat ones, 
if well made.—H. D. Currine. 


1. I prefer to use one at all times 
when the sections are noton. 2. I use 
what is termed a ‘‘cap” or “hood,” 8 
inches deep.—G. M. Doouirr_e. 


1. Something to retain the heat is 
desirable. I have used dry sawdust 
contained in burlap, with very good 
results. 2. I use raised or comb-roofed 
hive-covers.—M. Manin. 

1. No; Ido not like it. 2. A flat 
cover made of one board is just as good 
as anything.—EUGENE SEcor. 

1. Yes; something both warm and 


porous. 2. I use and greatly prefer 
raised covers.—WILL M. Barnum. 


1. Ican handle bees more rapidly 
where quilts are used to cover the 





frames ; therefore I consider quilts the 
best of all to cover over the frames. 
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Of course, quilts are not * essential,” 
because boards can be used in their 
place, for I have used them; but they 
require too much fussing to get them 
offand on. 2. I prefer a flat cover 
with a shade-board over it.—G. W. 
DEMAREE. 


1. Well, perhaps it is not absolutely 
essential, but quite desirable. I use 
quilts for some hives, and chaff cush- 
ions for others. 2. Flat, and usually 
made of two boards matched together. 
—Mrs. L. Harrison. 


1. I use a blanket that will allow 
moisture to pass through. The com- 
position makes no difference, either a 
piece of old carpet or any other sub- 
stance, that will confine the bees. 2. 
I use * Hill’s device,” giving about one 
inch over the frames. —J. E. Ponp. 


1. It may not be essential, but it is 
always a good thing. Ina winter case 
for a hive for out-door wintering, I use 
a plain board over the frames, but a 
blanket or quilt is just as good, and no 
better, with suitable packing. 2. I use 
a flat cover lined with roofing-tin.—G. 
L. TINKER. 

1. While not “essential,” perhaps, 
it seems to retain the heat, which is 
very desirable ; burlap will do this,and 
yet absorb the moisture. 2. Flat covers 
answer every purpose.—THE EpITor. 
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Glass in the Surplus Apartment 
—Kind of Hive. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 623.—1. Would not a glass in the 
surplus chamber be an advantage to see when 
the bees need room? 2. What kindof ahive 
do you use ?7—M. 

1. None whatever. 2. A modified 
Langstroth.—J. P. H. Brown. 

1. No. 2. I use the Heddon-Lang- 
stroth, and the Heddon and Lang- 
stroth chaff-hives.—A. J. CooK. 


1. I use glass in some hives, and it 
is a great help. 2. The plainest, 
cheapest, well made Langstroth hive 
that I can make.—H. D. Currine. 


1. I never use such now, but I used 
to. It would be no advantage to me. 
2. The Gallup hive with some modifi- 
cations. —G. M. DooLitr_e. 


1. Ido not think thata glass is of 
any advantage. 2. 1 use the Lang- 
stroth hive, that will take four 4}x4} 
sections.—J. E. Ponp. 

1. No; you can see much better 
from the top of open sections. I use 
the New Dibbern Invertible hive, and 
want nothing better.—C. H. Dippern. 


1. I consider glass in or about a bee- 
hive unnecessary. 2. I use the *In- 
vertible ” hive.—J. M. Suck. 

1. If you use surplus boxes, yes ; if 
you use a case for one-pound sections, 














like the Heddon-case, a glass is not 
necessary. 2. The eight-frame Lang- 
stroth.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

1. No. Itis a very simple thing to 
raise the cover, or one end of a case, 


to see what is needed. 2. The New 
Heddon hive, principally. —R. L. 
TAYLOR. 

1. No. If you use the right kind of 


a case, it is entirely unnecessary. 2. 
The Langstroth, principally.—EuGENE 
SECOR. 

1. Yes. 2. My frames are nearly 
the size and form of those that are 
called Gallup frames. —M. Maurin. 


1. No. It will not pay for the ex- 
tra expense. 2. The Quinby, ala 
Dadant, and 10-frame Simplicity.—J. 
M. HAMBAUGH. 

1. If you will tell me where you 
would place the glass in the “surplus 
chamber,” I will tell you that I do not 
think it would pay. 2. The Lang- 
stroth-Simplicity. No better hive was 
ever made.—WILL M. BARNUM. 


1. No apiarist who means business, 
wants to bother with looking through 
glass. He wants to open the hive and 
know for sure. 2. The Simplicity and 
Gallup.—Mana.a B. CHADDOCK. 





1. IThave no use for any. 2. Itis 
known here as the “ eight-frame Ever- 
ett-Langstroth,” taking the Langstroth 





frame.—A. B. Mason. 
1. Oh, no. You can see plainer 
without any glass in the way. 2. The 


Langstroth, with a trifling variation 
that is no improvement.—C, C. MILLER. 


1. It would be with close-fitting 
tight crates, and close-top sections ; 


but not with open sections or frames, 
when the raising of a corner of the 
quilt can show the condition of things. 
2. We use a large Langstroth-Quinby 
hanging-frame hive.—Dapant & Son. 


1. Nothing satisfactory can be seen 
through glass in supers. 2. The mov- 
able-frame Langstroth in principle, 
which time and experience will con- 
tinue to demonstrate the most practi- 
cal hive, to the practical bee-keeper.— 
G. L. TINKER. 

1. The way my surplus cases are 
made, glass is of no use. I cover the 
surplus cases with bee-quilts made of 
enameled-cloth, and by taking off the 
hive-cover, and turning back the quilt, 
I can see what progress has been 
made, ata glance. 2. I use a modern- 
ized Langstroth hive—the best hive in 
the world.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


1. Looking down between the open- 
top sections will be more satisfactory 
than glass, when you want to ascertain 
when the bees need room. 2. We have 
never used any but the Langstroth 
hive, except when testing some new 
feature, by request.—Tue Epiror. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


Some Suggestions on the New 

Constitution and By-Laws. 

Written for the American Bee Journal 

BY DR. A. B. MASON. 

When at the meeting of the North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Society at Chi- 
cago, in November, 1887, I listened to 
the reading of the report of the com- 
mitte on a New Constitution, ete., for 
the Society. I was very favorably im- 
pressed with its completeness ; and I 
must confess that to see the editor of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL standing 
there, but the shadow of himself, and 
scarcely able to stand, or talk, through 
weakness, the result of a recent severe 
illness, it elicited my sympathy for the 
production. 

When he stated, before making the 
report, that most of the work had been 
done on a sick bed, when rest would 
have been a boon to the fevered, tired 
brain, I realized that but few would 
have made any report ; but, with char- 
acteristic energy and vim,Mr. Newman 
was ‘on deck,” ready to report. 

When the committee, to which the 
report was referred for consideration, 
simply recommended that the matter 
be laid over until the next meeting, I 
felt indignant, and had I not felt that 
the members of the committee were 
incapable of such ungentlemanly con- 
duct, I should have taken their action 
as a direct insult to Mr. Newman, and 
I fully agree with Dr. Miller’s state- 
ment when he says, that «* Mr. Newman 
is entitled to a hearty vote of thanks, 
and the committee appointed to report 
upon the matter..... deserve ano less 
hearty vote of—censure, for their neg- 
lect to consider and report;” and I 
then and there decided that if the op- 
portunity were presented, somebody 
about my size would see what could be 
done about it. 


The subject came up onthe morning 
of the second day’s session at Colum- 
bus, O., last October, and but little 
was said about it, and my being in the 
chair, and not just in the “spirit” to 


stir matters up, the subject was 
dropped. During the evening session, 
Mr. Newman will remember that I 


called him to the chair, and I «took 
the floor” for the constitution, and he 
knows the result. Secretary Holter- 
mann says, ‘‘ President Mason brought 
the matter up so (to me) unexpectedly, 
that it took my breath away.” That it 
is ‘perfection itself,” no one has 
claimed, and I think that suggestions 
‘‘are in order ;” and for one, I hope 





that the suggestions will be made, but 
do not ‘suggest ” that certain portions 
are not right, unless suggesting what 
is thought to be better. 

I also think that Dr. Miller’s sugges- 
tion on the change of name from * In- 
ternational American Bee-Association” 
to ‘*American Bee-Society” a very 
good one ; but I should prefer to have 
it ‘North American Bee-Society.” I 
would erase the words, ‘its officers,” 
from Sec. 1, Art. III, and I would in- 
sert the words, ‘‘ and life” in the same 
article, Sec. 4, between the words 
‘‘annual members.” This section al- 
lows no one but members to partici- 
pate in discussions, which, I think, is 
right. 

In order to do away with the possi- 
bility of a tie vote in the executive 
committee, would it not be desirable 
to so change the last clause of See. 1, 
Art. IV, so as to read, ‘‘ the President, 
Secretary and Treasurer shall consti- 
tute the executive committee ?” 

It seems to me that the last clause 
of Art. V should be so changed as to 
make the dues from affiliated societies 
payable on or before the first day of 
the annual meeting. My reason for 
this change is, that a goodly number 
of bee-keepers’ societies do not meet 
until after the first of January, and 
some have meetings in the summer, 
and some in the fall or early winter 
just before the meeting of the Inter- 
national. 

In the first clause of Art. VI. leave 
out the words «time and ;” and change 
the last word of the article to « time.” 
Leave out Art. VII entirely, and 
change the numbering of Art. VIII 
and IX to VII and VIII. 

I am decidedly in favor of so chang- 
ing the last clause of Art. II, of the 
By-Laws, as to not have it operative in 
regard to the present President, or 
that the address be delivered at such 
time during the sessions of the con- 
vention, as Dr. Miller may be absent, 
or ‘*caught napping,” or if such 
change is not made, and the Doctor 
cannot be caught off duty, he had bet- 
ter make ample preparation for the 
President’s defense. (See page 711, 
near the bottom of the middle col- 
umn, of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
for 1888.) It seems a little unfair for 
the Doctor to so emphatically, meta- 
phorically, sit down on the rising am- 
bition of the present and future Presi- 
dents, after he has ** passed the chair,” 
and had an opportunity to show off his 
ability. 

In Art. 1V, after the word ‘ treas- 
urer,” leave out the word “ after.” 

As regards Art. VIII, it may be 
possible that the committee of five 
that may be elected (Dr. Miller is 
wrong in saying, on page 151, «A 
committee of five shall be elected”) will 





inaugurate the proper plans for a 
‘* Honey Company ”—at least it can be 
tried. 

For the present would it not be ad- 
visable to repeal Sub-Sec. 2 of Sec. 2, 
in Art. IX, and also Art. XI ? 

Section 2 of Art. XII seems to rather 
‘tie the hands” of the executive com- 
mittee, and confines its selections of 
essayists and speakers to members of 
of the Association. A majority of 
those considered by the executive com- 
mittee as desirable essayists for the 
next convention are not members of 


>the Association. 


The committee may also think best 
not to carry out Sec. 1 of the same 
Article, till after the next meeting of 
the Association. 

It seems to me desirable to add to 
the first clause of Sec. 3, Art. III, ** ex- 
cept persons already members, who 
may retain their membership by the 
payment of one dollar, unless objec- 
tion be made by a member, when the 
membership shall not continue unless 
the applicant receives a majority of 
all the votes cast, as in the case of new 
members.” 

I wonder why no apicultural society 
has yet elected a delegate to the next 
meeting at Brantford. Does the $5.00 
affiliation fee stand in the way? I 
understand that was the reason why 
the Michigan State Society refused to 
affliliate at its last meeting. 

If our State (Ohio) Society meets 
before the meeting at Brantford, I feel 
confident that there will be at least one 
State Society affiliated with the Inter- 
ternational. 

Auburndale, O. 


[For editorial remarks, see page 211. 
—Ep.] 


DESTROYING ANTS. 


Report for 1888 — Coffee-Bean 
Honey. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY WALTER B. DOWNING. 


My bees are in good condition, ex- 
cept some are short of stores. I have 
been feeding a little already. I com- 
menced the season of 1888 with 39 
colonies, more than half of which were 
hybrids. The pure Italians did very 
well, the best colony storing 80 pounds 
of honey in the one-pound sections, 
while some of the hybrids hardly made 
a living. 

There was too much rain and cold 
for the bees to work on the locust. I 
got some of them started in the sec- 
tions a little before the locust quit 
blooming ; then came the raspberries, 
coffee-beans and white clover. I took 
about 1,200 pounds of white honey, 
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nearly half of which was in one-pound 
sections ; the rest was extracted honey. 
The rains and cool weather cut off 
the fall honey-flow before the bees 
secured enough for winter stores, and 
I had to feed 200 pounds of sugar. I 
expect to feed a barrel more this 
spring. I have 45 colonies now. 


I-have never seen coffee-bean men- 
tioned “anywhere as being good for 
honey. The bees work on it while the 
white clover is in bloom. I think that 
it must yield considerable honey. 


The ants bothered a great deal about 
the honey-house last season. They 
were those very small black-ants, and 
increased very rapidly. I declared 
war on them, but I hardly knew what 
to try first, as there have been so many 
things recommended by different ones. 
I tried scalding their nests, which were 
in the ground close around the edge of 
the house; but scalding did not kill 
them out. I had just been doing some 
painting and while I had the turpen- 
tine there, I thought that perhaps the 
turpentine would scare them off; so I 
poured a little on several nests; they 
did not seem to mind it much at first, 
but when I went back awhile after- 
ward, I found that the turpentine had 
soaked down and killed all the ants in 
the nests. The ground was dry; it 
might not do so well if it was wet. 

Lexington, Ky. 


BEE NOTES. 


Seasonable Hints for this Time 
of the Year. 





Written for the American Rural Home 
BY J. H. ANDRE. 


In this, as in all other business, it is 
far easier to supply a demand than 
create one. 


I have never seena bee-hive yet that 
I could not find a good point about, 
nor one that I could not find a bad one 
also. 

During the summer a queenless col- 
ony will hardly ever have any trouble 
in uniting with a colony that has been 
hived but a day or two; but if it tries 
to do so with a colony having plenty 
of stores during the busy season, they 
are shown no mercy, but are killed at 
once. 

If increase is wanted, by driving 
swarms, it is better to leave the old 
colony, and remove the swarm. As it 
will be a small one, if done in this 
way, build it up with the brood from 
the parent colony, or what is better, 
from some other one, and’ make three 
from two. 

When you have hard work to get the 
bees out of the sections, it is probable 
that the case has been left on too long, 








or at any rate, the bees were not doing 
much in the surplus department, and 
it was being used as a stow-aw?.) for 
young bees that had never been out of 
the hive, or at most, only a few feet 
from it. 

Doolittle’s method of removing the 
sections as soon as they are filled, al- 
though it may be more work, has the 
merits of obtaining more white honey, 
and always gives the bees plenty of 
business; also one never loses any 
young bees, as is frequently the case 
where the whole of the sections are 
removed at once. 


As Lhad heard much guessing on 
the weight of a swarm of bees, and 
wishing to ascertain the facts, I 
weighed the hiving staff, and after get- 
ting a swarm clustered on it which was 
a medium-sized one, I found its weight 
to be 10} pounds. Probably a very 
large one would weigh from 12 to 13 
pounds. 

It is always best if you find that a 
colony has nearly finished a case of 
sections, and then have done but very 
little for two or three days, to remove 
it at once and give them a case of 
empty sections, as they might not 
finish it in several days. If a new one 
is given them, they usually go to work 
atonce. The unfinished sections may 
be placed in the next case, or even 
given away, rather than let a colony 
lose so much time. 

It is no use to disguise the fact that 
small sections sell the best. The two- 
pound sections must go. The small 
sizes will contain only about half a 
pound ina few years. The most of 
mine at present will average about } 
of a pound, and it is very much less 
trouble to dispose of them. If I should 
make any new cases this season, they 
would be arranged for half-pound sec- 
tions, perhaps two stories of sections 
in one case. 

By planting the red raspberry, bee- 
keepers would have the best bee-pas- 
turage known, and acrop of fruit also. 
Raspberry has never failed to furnish 
honey here. Last season we had an 
abundance of white clover, but not a 
drop of early honey from it. But for 
the raspberry, my crop would have 
been slim. Indeed, I count it the 
richest and best honey in the world, 
and red clover is second best. 


With a natural swarm of bees it 
works well to remove the old colony 
to a new stand and hive the new one 
on the old, as the parent colony usually 
contains much sealed brood that will 
hatch ina few days. But suppose a 
swarm is driven, and the old colony 
removed without making an examina- 
tion. It might be that the colony con- 
tained but very little sealed brood, and 
much in the larval stage. The conse- 
quence would be, that nearly all of the 








bees would return to the new swarm, 
not leaving enough for housekeeping, 
and the colony would be ruined, or at 


all events worthless for the season, 
unless built up from other colonies. It 
is an easy matter to see how this might 
happen through loss of a queen, and 
after the young one commenced laying 
there would be nothing but larve and 
eggs in the hive. 


Lockwood, N. Y. 


STARVED BROOD. 


An Experience with Starved or 
Diseased Brood, etc. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. P. WYLIE. 


In the spring of 1887 1 had 45 very 
strong colonies of bees, but the season 
being so dry, the bees did not store 
any more honey than would keep, them 
from starvation, although I believe 
that they must have starved the brood, 
as 17 colonies had more or less dead 
larve scattered over the combs, and 
when the hives were opened, they 
emitted quite a strong smell. I began 
to think that my apiary had the foul 
brood, so I began to get rid of it. 


I killed the colonies that had the 
rotten brood, and burned the combs 
and bees, and saved the hives, putting 
them away so that the other bees could 
not get at them. 

I put into winter quarters, in the 
fall, 28 colonies, packing them in chaff, 
as I always do, and out of the 28 colo- 
nies only 22 lived through the winter 
(the greatest loss in number of colonies 
since I have kept bees); those that 
were left did well enough until about 
swarming time, when I discovered 
about 4 more colonies with dead larve. 
I just burned hives, bees and all, and 
thought that I had cleared my apiary 
of the trouble ; but it was not long be- 
fore I found it in another colony, so I 
concluded to let it go, and see whether 
it would get better of its own accord 
or not. It got better, and I obtained 
two crates of honey from the 18 colo. 
nies, and saved 8 swarms, thus making 
26 colonies to pack in chaff for winter- 
ing. 

From.the 18 colonies I got, on an 
average, 28 pounds of comb honey, 
and this was gathered from the smart- 
weed in the fall. 

This is not a good locality for bees, 
as we have to rely upon the white 
clover and smart-weed, and the white 
clover was nearly killed out by the 
last two dry seasons; but last year 
there was a little alive yet, and I think 
that there will be some honey from it 
this year. 

Prairie Center, Ills., March 12, 1889. 
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CONTRACTION. 


Experience with ‘Contracting 
Hives—Toads and Bees. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY Ss. H. HOVIS. 


Two years ago I purchased my first 
movable-frame hives ; at that time the 
subject of contraction of the brood- 
chamber was being discussed, and I 
thought surely this is just what I want, 
when so many bee-keepers are advo- 
cating it in the bee-papers ; so I adopt- 
ed the contraction theory, having 10 
colonies in box-hives. I transferred 
about half of them, giving them about 
5 or 6 frames, and leaving the largest 
and best looking boxes, to see which 
would come out the best. 


During the summer the bees in box- 
hives swarmed, and I put the swarms 
on 6 frames, and these with the others 
on movable-frames. I gave the best 
of care ; and in return for my care and 
trouble, I expected the supers filled 
with nice honey in one-pound sections; 
but, alas, I was disappointed—not one 
gave me a pound of surplus, while, on 
the other hand, those in box-hives had 
the pleasure of taking care of them- 
selves, which they did nobly, besides 


giving me some surplus, and were 
strong colonies when put into win- 


ter quarters. 

With the above results I was not satis- 
fied, but I placed the hives all in a row 
facing the southeast, with a shed over 
them, boarded up on the north side 
and at the ends, and packed all around 
with straw. I hoped that the reverse 
might be true in the spring. 

All the colonies wintered, apple- 
bloom came, etc., and those»in box- 
hives were strong and vigorous, and 
three of them stored some surplus in 
fruit-bloom ; but the others were weak, 
and did not increase in strength like 
the former. After fruit-bloom the con- 
tracted colonies were so weak that a 
neighbor's bees robbed 4 colonies of 
them—they were too weak to defend 
themselves, so I gave them a thorough 
examination ; one had a handful of 
bees and a queen, while others had in- 
creased to be fair colonies. I looked 
at the box-hives, and they were full of 
bees. 

With these results, I took in the 
situation, and I said to the contraction 
theory, ‘‘Get thee hence; thou art an 
offense unto me;” and I cast the 
«*demon” out, by tearing out division- 
boards, uniting colonies, and giving to 
each colony 8 or 9 frames ; the result 
of this was that last fall, when buck- 
wheat and fall flowers came, I had 
strong colonies, which gave me from 
16 to 50 pounds of surplus each, with 
the brood-chamber full of winter stores. 
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I wish to add that the 2 colonies 
which gave the largest yield, were in 
box-hives, the honey being taken in 
one-pound sections. I use the Sim- 
plicity or Langstroth frame, and I am 
now making the hives with the brood- 
chamber just 12 inches inside, which 
is just right for 8 Langstroth frames, 
and I think that it will admit of 9 
frames for brood-rearing. 

The weather the last week has been 
very pleasant, and the bees have flown 
nicely for four or five days, although 
the snow is not all off yet along the 
fences and roadsides where it drifted ; 
notwithstanding this, to-day (March 
18) my bees were not only busy at 
work cleaning house, but they were 
busy carrying in pollen, which was 
beautiful, light yellow, and they came 
in well loaded with it. This surprised 
me, for I did not expect to see it for a 
month yet. It is certainly early for 
this latitude—the northwest corner of 
Pennsylvania. 

Experience with Toads. 


On a warm, moonlight night last 
August, about 10 o’clock, I walked 
around my hives to see if all was right. 
I lean a board from the ground to the 
edge of the stand of all my hives, so 
that heavily loaded and old bees can 
crawl up when they drop down before 
they reach the entrance. One hive 
was lower than the rest—about four 
inches from the ground, with a board 
in front; I noticed that a large toad 
had stationed itself on the board just 
in front of the entrance, and about four 
inches from it. My presence did not 
annoy it in the least, so I stooped down 
close to see what was goingon. The 
bees were frightened, running up and 
down the front of the hive; the toad 
did not move, but every little while I 
could hear a kind of a smack, as is 
made with a person’s lips. 


The hive being shaded a little, and 
the toad one of those independent 
creatures that had things its own way, 
I went to the house and got a lantern ; 
I turned the light on it whenI was 
some distance off, then approached 
quietly until I was in close proximity, 
and watched closely. 

The bees were running and buzzing 
around, and I could hear that smack 
very often, and see the toad’s mouth 
open a little, and the bee directly in 
front of the toad would disappear, but 
so quickly that I could not account for 
it. All at once a bee came running 
out past the toad, and halted by its 
side ; this was my opportunity to see 
where the bee went. The toad turned 
half around, bowed his head (I heard 
the same sound as before), its mouth 
opened a little, and the bee went some- 
where, but I was _ séili in doubt, unless 
the toad has a long tongue that it can 
use with lightning speed. 


AMM ALAA A 


I cannot say where the bees went, 
for the toad did not spring at them, as 
the toad did that Mr. Smith mentioned 
on page 171; neither did it take the 
bees off the board with its mouth. Will 
some one please tell why toads act so 
differently ? or wasI deceived in my 
observations ? 

Pearl, Pa. 
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INTERNATIONAL. 


The New Constitution, and the 
Meeting at Brantford. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY R. F. HOLTERMANN. 


I was almost afraid that the discus- 
sion on the new Constitution and By- 
Laws of the International Bee-Associa- 
tion was about to drop, for the time 
being. I believe that by a proper in- 
terest being taken now in the matter, 
we can meet at Brantford ready with 
all necessary changes, not occupy time 
which ean be more profitably spent, 
and come to conclusions likely to be 
such as to require no further revision. 


Dr. Miller objects to simply ‘ Inter- 
national,” yet thinks that ‘‘ American ” 
will screen him from anything beyond 
Canada and the United States. What 
about South America? I have no 
great objection to International, but if 
a departure from North American Bee- 
Association is advisable (and after re- 
consideration I doubt it), I think that 
International Bee-Association will do, 
and the next International will have to 
call theirs No. II. We have the field. 


I like Dr. Miller’s suggestion about 
fixing the time and place at the annual 
meeting, and giving ‘the executive 
power to change within a given time, 
if they saw. sufficient reason for doing 
so.” 

But let me say right here, that Art. 
VII of the Constitution says that the 
President, Secretary _ and Treasurer 
shall constitute the executive commit- 
tee; so the Doctor need not think that 
he is going to get out of his duties in 
that way. 

Art VIII of the By-Laws, says: “A 
committee of five may be elected who 
shall have power, etc.” I wonder 
where Dr. Miller is quoting from. I 
have the bound report as published by 
Mr. Newman, and doubtless this is 
correct. 


Essays at Conventions. 


I believe in them, to a certain ex- 
tent. I should not like to see a meet- 
ing taken up by essays, and crowding 
out discussions. Essays can be boiled 
down—take about 8 to 10 minutes 





each—and lead up to a discussion, 
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lengthy and animated, concentrating 
our thoughts upon a certain line, and 
prevent rambling discussions. I must 
favor the right kind of essays. 

About trying to get representatives 
from other nations to Brantford, I may 
say that I have had considerable cor- 
respondence upon the matter, and it 
has received attention in some of the 
leading European papers; but I have 
come to the conclusion that our Asso- 
ciation is not in a condition to under- 
take such a matter this year. When 
we do undertake it, it must be done 
well, and in a way that the Association 
can feel proud of. Our meeting must 
then be occupied as little as possible 
with business, and we will require 
funds. 

During the present year we must 
arouse greater interest in our Associa- 
tion; as far as I know, not one who 
was not at the last meeting at Colum- 
bus, has become a member of the Asso- 
ciation. This should not be; and be- 
fore the next meeting, an invitation 
will be sent directly to many who 
ought to be with us, and who ought to 
be members. Of course the list will 
be very incomplete, yet any who do 
not receive this notice, will, it is to be 
hoped, favor us with their presence, 
and all become members. 


The surplus fund shall, I trust, re- 
main in the treasury, and before many 
more annual meetings have been held, 
itis to be hoped, and I believe sin- 
cerely, that we will have a grand In- 
ternational meeting—-one which for 
some time will give bee-keepers on 
more than one continent fresh food for 
reflection, and advance bee-keeping. 


Ihave written to the Secretary of 
every district association in Canada, so 
far as I know, before they met in con- 
vention, urging them to send represen- 
tative to Brantford at our next meet- 
ing, and I may say that already there 
isno doubt, if we have even only a 
medium season, we shall have a grand 
meeting. What is required now is, 
the addresses of all the secretaries of 
associations in the United States, so 
that they may be urged to do the same; 
for this I must depend upon the kind- 
ness of others. 


We want representatives from at 
least every State association, and depu- 
tations to invite the associations to the 
next place of meeting. It will be seen 
that the hearty co-operation of many 
are required, and at once. Let us only 
make up our minds that success shall 
crown our efforts this year, and, with 
a fair honey season, we shall have a 
very large number of bee-keepers as- 
sembled. 

Brantford, Ont. 


[For editorial remarks, see page 211. 
—Ep.] 
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KA.CHING! IT’S SPRING. 


Ka-ching! The balmy spring has come, 
The sun shines warm on all below : 

I thought the streams would surely run, 
It seemed so warm within, Ka-choo ! 


Why, who had thought the wind so rome! 4 ! 
It chills me, truly, through and through, 
1 wonder if the month of March 
Is really spring ? Oh, dear! Ka-choo! 


I saw a bird this morning flit 
Amid the boughs of yonder pine ; 
And so I thought I’d wait a bit 
And sun myself. Ka-choo! Ka-ching ! 


Well, really, I'll not wander far— 
Ka-choo! It seems so out of place 
To sneeze so when the birds, so gay, 
Are searching for a resting place. 
—Vick’s Magazine. 


ne 


BEE-CANDY. 


The Sholz or Good Candy— 
Honey and Pollen. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 

There seems to be some doubt about 
the «‘Good” candy having been de- 
scribed previous to the discovery made 
by Mr. Good. There is no doubt but 
that Mr. Good re-discovered and re- 
described this, with no knowledge that 
it had already been successfully used. 

If the reader will refer to Mr. Lang- 
stroth’s excellent work, ‘‘The Hive 
and Honey-Bee,” 3d edition, page 274, 
he will find the following : 

‘The Rev. Mr. Sholz, of Silesia, 
recommends the following, as a sub- 
stitute for sugar candy in feeding bees: 

«« «Take one pint of honey, and four 
pounds of pounded lump sugar; heat 
the honey, without adding water, and 
mix it with the sugar, working it to- 
gether to a stiff, doughy mass. When 
thus thoroughly incorporated, cut it 
into slices, or form it into cakes or 
lumps, and wrap them ina piece of 
coarse linen, and place them in the 








frames. ‘Thin slices enclosed in linen 
may be pushed down between the 
combs. The plasticity of the mass en- 


ables the apiarist to apply the food in 
any manner he may desire. The bees 
have less difficulty in appropriating 
this kind of food, than where candy is 
used ; and there is no waste.’” 

As I have said, there is no doubt but 
that Mr. Good re-discovered this ex- 
cellent method of preparing candy ; 
and made it applicable to shipping ; 
thus doing away with the bottle of 
water. So we still may keep his 
name. Can we afford to call it the 
‘*Good-Sholz candy ?” 


Gathering Honey and Pollen. 


I should like to hear from others on 
Mrs. Chaddock’s criticism on the way 
bees gather honey and pollen. I have 
observed quite carefully, and I believe 
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that itis quite exceptional for bees to 
gather two kinds—either of honey or 
pollen—on the same trip. 

Mrs. Chaddock says, ‘‘Go into the 
garden or orchard, and observe.” That 
is just what I have done, and I have 
concluded from these observations 
that, though bees do very rarely gather 
from different flowers on a single trip 
from the hive, yet such action is ex- 
ceptional, and only proves the rule 
that they do not do so. 

I should like to hear from Messrs. 
Doolittle, Dadant, ete., on this point. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 


PRIORITY 


Of Location Not a Simple 
Question. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY 8S. T. PETTIT. 


On page 234 of the Canadian Honey 
Producer is an interesting letter from 
the pen of Mr. J. E. Pond, in which 
he says: ‘*The question of priority 
of location is one of the most simple 
yet brought to the attention of bee- 
keepers; yet some are attempting to 
make quite a bugbear of it. Con- 
sidered in its simplest forms,it amounts 
to just this, and no more: Can any 
one who chooses, keep bees upon his 
own lands? This is all there is in the 
question, and discussion, no matter 
how long drawn out, can make noth- 
ing more, nothing less, of it.” 


I was a good deal surprised on 
perusing the strange position taken by 
our usually clear-headed friend ; and 
now if Mr. Pond will kindly, at his 
leisure, on some fine warm, sunny, 
spring-like morning, call on me, I will 
accompany him across several sugar- 
bushes, or drive by the road, as he 
may choose, about three miles, and 
visit a friend who is now in the inter- 
esting transition state from the farmer 
to the bee-keeper. He has kept bees 
in a crude way for many years; has 
four sons, enough to dothe farm work; 
hence his ambition to devote his time 
to improve upon his old ways, and 
make a little out of his bees. 

Just last summer another man (a 
good man, for aught I know) pur- 
chased a small lot of land, built a 
house, and is planting an apiary near 
by the other man. Now it is quite 
clear, that this procedure means in- 
jury or disaster to both, for profits on 
bee-keeping now-a-days come only to 
those most favorably situated. 

Now when I tell Mr. Pond, that 
Ontario has hundreds of unoccupied 
fields for honey-producing purposes 
just as desirable as this one, I think 
that he will agree with me that this 
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friend should have located in some 
field not preoccupied by another. 

This one example is enough; many 
more could be given. It does seem to 
me, that shere is a fitness and fairness 
of things backed up by the best inter- 
ests of the intruding party, that should 
influence bee-keepers to observe the 
priority-right principle. So it will be 
seen that I cannot agree with Mr. 
Pond, that the simple question, ‘* Can 
any one who chooses keep bees upon 
his own land?” covers the whole 
ground of the priority-right principle ; 
evidently that conclusion has been 
rather hastily reached. 

Very true, the doctrine of the sur- 


vival of the fittest will usually kill off 


all but one in most localities ; but, oh ! 
the loss, the cruelty, the heart-burn- 
ings, and the unseemliness of the whole 
unbrotherly, inhuman process ; enough 
has come under my own personal ob- 
servations to fill a volume, and sadden 
the hearts of a nation of bee-keepers. 

When in a discussion I hear any one 
hurl at his opponent ‘ selfishness,” and 
the like, I generally smile, and solilo- 
quize thus: ‘* Abuse is not arguments 
—they are exhausted. 

Belmont, Ont. 


—> + 


BEE-CELLARS. 


Even Temperature of Under- 
Ground Cellars, etc. 











Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY REY. STEPHEN ROESE. 


The weather here is very soft and 
open, and the bees in my above-ground 
bee-house are getting very urfeasy, so 
that the floor is quite covered with 
dead bees. Had I known that the 
winter would have been so open, I 
would surely have left them on the 
summer stands; but as it is, I will 
have to make the best of it, and do the 
next best thing. I fearthat if settled 
weather of some kind does not soon 
come, some colonies will get very 
weak, and heavy spring dwindling will 
be the result. 

It is my candid opinion that under- 
ground bee-cellars furnish the most 
even temperature for bees to winter in 
successfully, and, if life is spared, I 
shall prepare one for next winter. It 
is hoped that the pleasing key-note— 
the joyful hum of the busy bee—will 
soon greet the apiarist’s ear, and 
banish all fear of spring dwindling—a 
disaster so much dreaded in the north- 
ern latitude. 

The BEE JOURNAL is a welcome 
guest, and deserves credit for punctu- 
ality and candor in bringing that which 
is wholesome and good; and its con- 
tributors and aids must surely be a 





class who do more than eat, drink, and 
sleep; for late improvements and 
modern devices speak louder than 
words. If legislation and law-making 
require brains, most surely successful 
bee-keeping requires intellect and 
mental exercise to study the ways and 
nature of the industrious bees, for the 
benefit of mankind. 
Maiden Rock, Wis., Mar. 17, 1889. 


SECTION-PRESS. 


Press for Folding Sections and 
Fastening Foundation. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY C. THEILMANN. 





I find the following on page 171 of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 1888, 
written by Ed. S. Eden : i 

‘It is somewhat interesting to me 
to read the different replies to my let- 
ter on fastening foundation in sections, 
as published on page 790 of the BEE 
JOURNAL for 1887; each one claims 
that his method, or machine, is just 
what is wanted ; but I fail to see as yet 
(even after reading Mr. Alpaugh’s let- 
ter on page 125) thatthe point of satis- 
faction is reached. One of the faults 
with the majority of machines is, that 
they cannot be adjusted to different 
sized sections; some machines (and 
Mr. Alpaugh’s is one of them) can only 
fasten foundation into 4-piece sections, 
and that before the sections are put 
together. Each machine must be made 
for a certain size of section,” etc. 


I feel it my duty to say something 
about the Alpaugh foundation fastener 
and section-press, as I put all the foun- 
dation into my sections to perfection, 
and folded the sections perfectly at the 
same time last season, with this splen- 
did combined machine. I know of no 
machine that fastens foundation more 
perfectly and more speedily than this 
machine does it, and at the same time 
fold the sections perfectly square. 


My sections are all one-piece, and 
when folded by the machine, the foun- 
dation is sealed in by a steel blade, 
which is heated by a small lamp made 
out of a small tin cup. I have used 
about one pint of Signal Service oil 
(costs 15 cents) to fasten about 12,000 
full sized pieces of foundation into 
sections. 

I have put out my bees 20 days 
earlier than last year. I put out 217 
colonies yesterday, and all are in fine 
condition. To-day (March 21) they 
brought in pollen from the soft maples, 
which are in bloom. Last year it was 
April 10 when the first pollen came in. 
The weather is fine, and farmers have 
commenced seedings 

Wabasha Co., Minn. 





ONTARIO... 


Proceedings of the Haldimand 
Convention. 


BY E. C. CAMPBELL. 


The annual meeting of the Haldi- 
man Bee-Keepers’ Association was held 
at the Town Hall in Cayuga, on March 
1, 1889. 

Those present were Jas. Armstrong, 
President, in the chair; Messrs. W. 
Kindree, D. Anguish, Israel Overholt, 
M. Schisler, F. Rose, Isaac G. Wismer, 
O. Fathers, Robt. Coverdale, James 
Jack, and the Secretary. 

The minutes of the last meeting were 
read and confirmed. 

The election of officers was the first 
business, when the -following were 
elected: President, James Armstrong ; 
Vice-President, F. Rose; Secretary- 
Treasurer, E. C. Campbell. Directors, 
Isaac Overholt, Wm. Kindree, W. 
Atkinson, and F. Mehlenbacher. 


The President read extracts from the 
By-Laws of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, when it was moved by 
Mr. Campbell, seconded by Mr. Over- 
holt, that the Secretary be authorized 
to send $5 to the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ 
Association for affiliation with that 
Society for 1889. Carried. 

It was moved by Mr. Rose, seconded 
by Mr. Overholt, that the President 
correspond with the Secretary of the 
Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association with 
reference to securing a lecture from 
some prominent bee-keeper at our next 
meeting. 


Pasturage for Bees. 


Mr. David Anguish, President of 
the Brant Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
read the following short essay on bee- 
pasturage : 

I know by experience that there is 
more importance in pasturage for bees 
than there is in the management of the 
apiarists. The last season’s crop of 
honey will explain what I mean better 
than I can. You are all aware that I 
got a very fair yield of honey when 
you all failed here in Haldimand. I 
do not pretend to say that I am a bet- 
ter apiarist than there is in Haldimand 
county. 

Brant county gave a very fair yield 
of honey, with the exception of a few 
localities in and around the city of 
Brantford. There was one bee-keeper 
in the county of Brant, who, from one 
colony in the spring, increased to four, 
all very strong, with plenty of honey 
to carry them through, and he got 125 
pounds of surplus comb honey in one- 
pound sections; it was all gathered 
from Canadian thistle and buckwheat. 


I think it would be advisable for 
every bee-keeper to try some of the 
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Chapman honey plant. I know it 
would do well on heavy land, and it 
comes in bloom when there is nothing 
else for the bees to work on; and it 
would be advisable to sow buckwheat, 
if for nothing else than for the bees. 





Some may object to this, but I am 
pretty sure if you would get some of 
the Japanese buckwheat and try it 
you would never be sorry that you did 
so. Buckwheat is like all other honey 
plants, if the weather is favorable the 
bees will gather honey very fast. I 
had one colony gather 11 pounds in 
one day, from that plant alone. 

Davip ANGUISH. 





The President agreed with Mr. An- 
guish on the necessity of having good 
pasturage for bees ; and no matter how 
good an apiarist one may be,if there is 
no pasture for the bees the result will 
be a failure. 


Mr. Rose moved 32 of his colonies 
to the county of Norfolk, where there 
was a large quantity of Japanese buck- 
wheat, and they gathered sufficient 
honey to winter 64 colonies. In an- 
swer to Mr. Overholt, Mr. Armstrong 
said that bees gathered honey from 
the second crop of red clover, when 
other clover is scarce. 

It was moved by Mr. Anguish, sec- 
onded by Mr. Rose, that the next 
meeting be held at Cayuga, if a lec- 
turer is secured ; if not, at Nelles Cor- 
ners, on the last Tuesday in May. 

E. C. CAMPBELL, Sec. 


GRAHAM FLOUR. 


Feeding Rye Meal and Graham 
Flour to Bees. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY ALLEN LATHAM. 


On page 179 is a request concerning 
rye meal. Iam not going to tell how 
to feed rye meal, but I will describe 
the manner in which I feed Graham 
flour. 

Now, why feed Graham flour in- 
stead of rye meal? Last spring I 
placed some Graham flour beside the 
meal which I had always used before, 
and I noted the result. Before two 
hours had passed, there were but few 
bees on the meal, and on the other 
hand, the flour was crowded with 
them—indeed they took to it as they 
would take to pollen. ‘No more rye 
meal for me!” I said, and I fed flour 
as long as the bees needed it. 


As to the way of giving it to the 
bees: Dr. Miller’s is a good one—I 
have practiced it myself until this sea- 
son; but this spring I am not at home 
more than once in two or three weeks, 
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and there is no one in my family who 
will touch ‘the bees.” 

When I was at home a fortnight 
ago, I took a large box 5x4x4 feet, and 
leaving one side open to the south, I 
made the top water-proof, nailed some 
cleats on the bottom (so that the meal 
cannot collect in one spot), and left 
abort five pounds of Graham flour 
there. It is early now, and I thought 
that five pounds would be sufficient. I 
can get my brother to replenish it on 
some dark night. 

The best way to start the bees on 
the flour is, to toss a small amount 
right in front of the entrance, where 
the bees will have to go over it. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





1889. Time and Place of Meeting. 
Apr. 23.—Des Moines County , at Burlington, Iowa. 
John Nau, Sec,, Middletown, lowa. 


May 1, 2.—Texas State, at Greenville, Tex. 
e G. A. Wilson, Sec., McKinney, Tex. 


May 4.—Susquehanna Gosnty. at Montrose, Pa. 
4 H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 


May 21.—Northern Lllinois, at Pecatonica, Ill. 
D. A. Fuller, Sec., Cherry Valley, Ills. 
¢2@” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 
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Bright Prospects for 1889.—J. 
V. Caldwell, Cambridge, Ills., on Mar. 
22, 1889, says : 


My bees have been taken out of the 
cellar in good condition. I lost only 
2 colonies out of 120. The prospect 
for a good season is bright, in my 
opinion. The past two seasons have 
sorely tried the pluck of bee-men in 
this locality, but we hope for better 
things in the future. 





Working on Maple Sap, etc.— 
H. M. Seeley, Harford, Pa., on March 
22, 1889, writes : 


There has been a change made in 
the place of holding the next meeting 
of the Susquehanna County Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association. It will be held at the 
Tarbell House, *instead of the Court 
House. 

My bees are working to-day on the 
sap of the hard maple, as busily as they 
ever work in the summer. I have not 
lost a colony, although I am having 
trouble enough in other ways. My 
father and mother were both taken 
sick one week ago, and now father is 
dead, and mother is but a very little 





improved ; still we hope for the best. 








Looking for a Successful Year. 


—Geo. F. Robbins, Mechanicsburg, 
Ills., on March 21, 1889, writes : 


The clover is injured very little, if 
any, here. We had no prolonged 
drouth last summer to kill it out. The 
winter has been mostly mild and dry, 
so that freezing and thawing, and 
tramping by stock has not affected it 
much. My bees have wintered well. 
I put 44 colonies away for winter in 
poorer condition than ever before ; 
none have died, one is queenless, and 
the most of them are good, strong col- 
onies. The season so far is opening 
beautifully. If the weather does not 
turn out to be too dry, I will look for 
a successful year. 


Bees Doing Well, etc.—S. Bur- 
ton, Eureka, Ills., on March 25, 1889, 
says : 








My bees seem to be doing well. 
They have been gathering pollen for 
past few days, and seem to be strong 
and active. My loss is 4 colonies out 
of 32. The four were late swarms. I 
think that the prospect for a honey 
crop is very good now. 


——— 





Early Pollen-Gathering, ete. 
—J. Blackhall, Hobart, Ind., on Mar. 
25, 1889, says: 

My 58 colonies of bees are all very 
strong, and carried in natural pollen 
on March 22—the earliest of any year 
in my experience. 





Alsike and White Clover, etc. 
—Samuel King, Jr., New Paris, O., on 
March 17, 1889, writes : 


The past winter has been a mild one, 
tbe temperature being 3° below zero 
only once. Although the winter has 
been mild, the bees have flown only a 
few times during the time. The past 
7 days have been beautiful—the tem- 
perature ranging from 65° to 72° in 
the shade. My bees have wintered 
unusually well. I took 6 colonies out 
of the cellar on March 14 in fine con- 
dition. They gathered pollen from 
soft maple on March 16 very freely. 
There is a large number of maple trees 
ranging from } to 14 miles from my 
location, and it is quite a treat for the 
bees so early in the season. I have 6 
acres of Alsike clover, and I mowed a 
part of it last year; I am very much 
pleased with it as a honey-producer, 
and also for hay. Thereis a fair pros- 
pect for white clover in this locality. 

I commenced keeping bees in 1867, 
receiving primary instructions in bee- 





culture from a neighbor bee-keeper, 





who was thoroughly acquainted with 
the business atthattime. I read A. J. 
King’s and Rev. L. L. Langstroth’s 
books, and last of allI got the «AB 
C of Bee-Culture.” I am now reading 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and do 
not see how I could do without it. I 
have not kept more than from 35 to 40 
colonies at one time, but I have pro- 
duced a good deal of comb honey since 
keeping bees, and received a fair price 
for it. I have never been able to sup- 
ply the home demand. I produce 
comb honey altogether. 





Mild Weather—Bees all Right. 
—tLeslie Stewart, Jefferson, N. Y., on 
March 20, 1889, writes : 


The weather is very mild here now, 
though we have had some severe 


weather at times; but take it the win- 
ter through, I think that it has been 
the most open one that I have ever 
known. The bees appear to be winter- 
ing much better than usual, but of 
course the next month will tell the 
story. Last year it was April 25 be- 
fore I removed my bees from the cel- 
lar, but I think that the weather will 
be warm enough to safely remove them 
this season by April 1. Those bee- 
keepers who are wintering their bees 
out-of-doors, report the bees in good 
condition. 





Bees Wintered Nicely.— John 
Scherer, Lena, Ills., on March 18,1889, 
Says : 





All of my bees wintered nicely ex- 
cepting 2 colonies. I have examined 
them as closely as I could, and they 
had lots of honey and pollen. They 
were all in one bunch, with lots of 
honey around them. I would like to 
know what caused their death. The 
otler bees were flying nicely on March 
15. Ihave them packed in chaff yet, 
and I will keep them there for a while 
yet. 





Manzanitas— Now Extracting 
Honey.—S. L. Watkins, Placerville, 
Calif., on March 16, 1889, writes : 


All indications at present point to a 
prosperous honey season in this part 
of California this year. All colonies 
are carrying in pollen and honey ata 
wonderful rate. The willows and 
alders along the margins of streams 
are in bloom, and furnish an abun- 
dance of pollen, while the manzanitas 
that clothe the mountainside keep the 
bees roaring over their fragrant bell- 
shaped flowers from morning until 
night. The manzanitas are very rich 
in nectar. The honey, when first 
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gathered, is very thin, and will run 
from the combs with the slightest jar. 
It generally candies about six weeks 
after gathering. All the colonies are 
breeding up rapidly; hive-entrances 
are crowded with young bees out sun- 
ing themselves ; and others are on the 
wing in front of the bive, marking 
their home preparatory to starting 
after their first load of pollen,or honey, 
as the case may be. Several colonies 
of Carniolan bees filled their hives so 
full of honey last fall, that I had to 
take away several full frames, and in- 
sert empty combs in their places to 
give breeding-room. I shall begin ex- 
tracting in a few days. 





Wintering in Good Condition. 
—N.M. Hollister, Fayetteville, Ark., 
on March 22, 1889, says : 


ams 
Bees here are coming through the 
winter in good condition so far. A 
few of my hybrid colonies Re the 
strongest I ever saw, for the time of 
year. I like the weekly visits of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL very much. 





De-Queening Colonies.—Friede- 
mann Greiner, Naples, N. Y., on Mar. 
23, 1889, writes : 





Forty-two years ago, Rev. Dr. Dzier- 
zon first spoke of the practice of « de- 
queening a colony of bees to increase 
the honey crop.” Baron von Berlepsch 
afterwards experimented in this direc- 
tion, and after some experimenting, 
gave up the practice as an unsafe one, 
in 1856. Of late, we find nothing of 
the kind mentioned in the German 
bee-literature, which fact leads to the 
conclusion that the practice is nota 
popular one at present. 





Rye Flour for the Bees, etc.— 
Mrs. L. C. Axtell, Roseville, 
March 26, 1889, says : 


Ills., on 


In our apiary we have entirely dis- 
carded the feeding of meal or flour to 
bees, as it is considerable bother and 
some expense ; and we think that our 
bees are better off without it, as they 
had better stay in the hive until they 
can get natural pollen, in this vicinity. 
I would like to know who of our ex- 
tensive bee-keepers still practice it. 
We are much more successful in pro- 
ducing and selling comb honey than 
extracted honey. 

I opened the hives of 4 colonies this 
forenoon, that were wintered out-of- 
doers; one had 4 combs with brand- 
new sheets of capped brood ; two hives 
had 3 sheets; one had two sheets of 
capped brood; and all had some cap- 





ped drone-brood and plenty of honey. 











The bees apparently have not con- 
sumed as much honey as’ is usual in 
the winter, so we consider the pros- 
pect for a large yield of honey very 
favorable, so far as the bees are con- 
cerned ; but we are having very dry 
weather now, and our honey crop will 
depend upon whether we get sufficient 
rains or not. All our bees that were 
wintered in the cellar, came out 
strong, with no loss. 


—_——_-.- 


Small Loss in Wintering.—J. 
Van Deusen & Sons, Sprout Brook, N. 
Y., on March 26, 1889, write : 


The winter has been very mild, and 
there are prospects for an early spring. 
The loss of bees in wintering has been 
very light. 





Carrying in Pollen.—fF. Hent- 
rick, Wall Lake, Iowa, on March 26, 
1889, says: 


Ihave taken my bees out of the 
cellar. They did not do very well. I 
saved one colony out of six, and one 
on the summer stands, making two. 
They are doing well now. They car- 
ried in pollen on March 23 and. 24, 
which is early for this latitude. I like 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and 
would not do without it. Some of my 
neighbors’ bees are doing well, on 
account of reading the BEE JOURNAL. 
I hope that I can handle bees better in 
the future. 





Honey from Cappings. — Mark 
Coffin, Milton, Ky., on March 23, 1889, 
writes : 


Query 617, on page 149, asks about 
the best way to get the honey out of 
cappings, and I read carefully the an- 
swers from the veterans, expecting 
that some, or at least one, of them 
would give my answer. I thought it 
strange that some of them had not 
tried it; then I thought that perhaps 
they had, and found it worthless; but 
then, ‘wise men do not always think 
alike.” AsI have been working for 
comb honey, I have had no experience 
in extracting, and have had no cap- 
pings to ‘*squeeze.” My way of doing 
it would be, to take a frame (of course 
I would want two) and tack on No. 16 
wire-cloth on one side, fill it with cap- 
pings, tack on a thin board on the 
other side, or wire-cloth on both sides 
(so that it could be turned, as in ex- 
tracting a comb), put it into the ex- 
tractor, and sling out the honey. If 
the veterans have tried this, and find 
it will not work, let some of them say 
so, and save me and others the trouble 





of trying it. 
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Business Aotices. 

















Your Full Address, plainly written, 
is very essential in order to avoid mistakes, 


It Wou Live near one post-office and 
et your mail at another, be sure to give the 
ddress that we have on our list. 


Give a Copy of “ Honey as Food and 
fedicine ” to every one who buys a package 
of honey. It will sell lots of it. 


Dr. Miller’s Book, “A Year Among 
he Bees,” and the AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
AL for one year—we send both for $1.50. 


If you Lose Money by carelessly en- 
osing itin aletter, it is without excuse, 
yhen a Money Order, which is perfectly 
safe, costs but 5 cents. 


New Subscribers can obtain the full 
numbers for 1888 and 1889 for $1.80, if appli- 
ation be made at once, before all the sets 
pf 1888 are gone. 


Paper Boxes—to hold a section of 
honey for retail dealers. We have two sizes 
on hand to carry sections 444x4¥4 and 544x514. 
Price, $1.00 per 100, or $8.50 per 1,000. 


Preserve Your Papers for future 
reference. If youhave no BINDER we 
will mail you one for 60 cents; or you can 
have one FREE, if you will send us 3 new 
yearly subscriptions for the BEE JoURNAL, 


Please write American Bee Journal 
on the envelope when writing to this office. 
Several of our letters have already gone to 
another firm (a commission house), causing 
vexatious delay and trouble. 


Honey.—We have for sale a quantity of 
Extracted Honey in kegs holding about 220 
pounds each, which we are selling, free on 
board the cars, at 8 cents per pound for 
Amber and 9 cents per pound for White. 


In order to pay you for getting new 
subscribers to send with your renewal, we 
make you this offer. For each yearly sub- 
scriber, with $1.00, you may order 25 cents 
worth of any books or supplies that we have 
for sale—as a premium. 


A Home Market for honey can be 
made by judiciously distributing the 
pamphlets, **‘ Honey as Food and Medicine.” 
Such will create a demand in any locality at 
remunerative prices. See list on the second 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 





HONEY.—White 1-lbs., rat fall, 14c.; 2-pounds, 
white, l4c. Extracted, scare ‘at 8@8}<c. 

BEESW AX.—20@22c. 

Mar, 28. CLEMONS, CLOON & ©O., cor 4th & Walnut. 


CHICAGO. 

HONE Y.—Our trade is light; no be 
and what there is consists chiefi ark comb, and 
not salable in ae. Choice ae comb, 1-1b. 
sections, 16@17c.; dark grades from 10@ 12c. Ver 'O 

little demand for extracted, but prices remain at 7 
9c., according to quality and oy 
BEESWAX,—220. URNETT, 
161 Bouth Water 8t. 


lots on band 


Mar. 25. 
DENVER. 
HONEY. ~*~ huaa in 1-lb. sections, 16@18¢c. Ex- 
tracted, 
BEESWAX 1 
Mar, 26. J.M.C ARK & CO., 1409 Fifteenth 8t. 


MILWAUESE. 
ONE Y.—We quote : Fancy white 1-1bs., 17@18¢c. ; 
ove 16@i7c. Good dark 1-lbs., 15@16¢.: 2-Ibs., 14@ 
15sec. If damaged and leaky, 10@1 » ea egiracted, 
ls, 868 i barren, am- 
ber in same, 7@7}<c.; pails and tin namie, 36 
9ie.: in barrels and i<-barrels, dark, 6@6%c 
demand is fair. 
BEES in %) 
A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water Bt. 


NEW YORE. 


HONEY.—Market is bare of comb, except some 
small lots of buckwheat which is selling at from 10 
@i2c. No Se ig = extracted, and San Do- 


mingo exti 67@70c. per callon. 
BEES — 
KETH BROS. & SEGELEEN, 
Mar. 25. 28 & 30 W. Broadway, near Duane 8t. 


8ST. LOUIS. 


HONEY.—Demand limited to local wants, which 
are small. We could sell some to country points in 
barrels and <-barrels at 6}<@7c. for extracted; 


= ais WAX.—21 1 x 


in 


«! Bt 
ry < CO., Commercial St. 


Mar. 25. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
HONE Y.—We quote : Extracted, white, 6}4@7 cts.; 
amber, 5 mb, white i-l1bs., 13@14c.; 2-lbs., 
10@12¢c. mand for extracted is good ; for comb, 


— Prospects are not as good for honey as in 


SHES WAX.—Scarce, at 18@22c. 
SCHACHT, LEMCKI & STEINER, 
Mar. 15. 6 & 18 Drumm 8t. 
BOSTON. 


HONEY.—We quote : Best white clover 1-pounds, 
18@20c.; best 2-lbs., 17@18c. Extracted, 8@ac. 
Sales are good, but market is short of ‘fancy white 
oom honey 
BESW AX. —24c. 
Pn 22. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


DETROIT. 
HONBEY.—Best white 1-lbs., 15@16c. Sales slow. 
ted, 8@9c. pene small, prices lower. 
SWAX.—22@23 
1. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


CHICAGO. 
HONEY.—We quote : White clover 1-lbs., 15@16c.; 
oe 12@3ic. Good dark 1-lbs., 12@13¢c.; 3-Ibs., 10@ 
ioe. 21. 8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water 8t, 


CINCINNATI. 
uote extracted at 5@8c. per !b. 
Best white comb honey, i2@15c. Demand is slow, 
and prices low. 
BEESW AX.—Demand is good—20@22c. per Ib. for 
004 to choice yellow, on arrival, 
Mar. 21.C. F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av. 


HONEY.—We 





Pure Phenol for Foul Brood.— 
Calvert’s No. 1 phenol, mentioned in Che- 
shire’s pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, can be 
procured at this office at 25 cents per ounce. 
Not being mailable, it must go by express. 


Wucca Brushes, for removing bees 
from the combs, are a soft, vegetable fiber, 
and do not irritate the bees. We supply 
them at 5 cents each, or 50 cents a dozen ; if 
sent by mail, add 1 cent each for postage. 

Money in Potatoes, by Mr. Joseph 
Greiner. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. This 
is a complete instructor for the practical 
potato-grower, and explains the author’s 
new system in 40 interesting lessons. It is 
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HOME JOURNAL 


Published Monthly at $1.50 a Year, 


will be clubbed with the American Bee Journal 
and both mailed to any address in the United 
States and Canada, one year, for $2.00. This 
low rate will be extended to all those who have 
already paid for the Bee Journal for 1889. To 
such the Illustrated Home Journal will be sent 
one year for $1.00 extra. Following are the 


CONTENTS OF THE APRIL NUMBER. 


—:0t-— 
One Hundred Years a Nation—by the Editor, 3 


Illustrations: American Eagle—Our First 
President—L = 8 Washi n—Independence 
Hall, Philadeiphia, 1776— king up Pennsy!- 
vania Avenue to the Capitol, at ashington, 
D.C.—Taking the Oath— resident Harrison— 
Waiting for the Procession—Vice President 
Morton—Procession on Pennsylvania Avenue 
—Grand Review of the Army—Inaugura!l Ball. 


In the Spring-Time, (Illustration)........ 9, 31 
The Challenge Accepted; or, How Kate 
See WOUsaa mre bteeahs< cous chess ll 
Illustration: Aunt Jane’s Advice. 
Armed-Flies, Bee-Killers, Crane-Flies, Gad- 
BE, GOO... nesebawneieledinecce 15, 31 
BO Beene GOnGes..... «5 incniandbbvnde cscs <acse- 16 


Illustrations: North Dakota—South Dakota 
—Montana— Washington. 


Fashions—by Olive Harper.................. 


Illustrations: Model LaceCostume—Travel- 
ing Cloak— Utility Waist—Latest style of Hats. 


Death of Dr. D. Willard Bliss, Garfield's 
Physician (Illustrated)............... 18 


The First American PRgpaaaee to Palestine 
(Illustrated) .... 19 


Our Young Folks :-- Mind ‘and ‘Money—by 


POD WT. GMS s ES eon west Coscdeuccks 20 
ee the Danger from Beneath........ 

lustration)....... ; 20, 31 

The Puzzler (Illustrated) .................... 21 


Music :—Song, ' “Maggie, The Cows are in the 
Clover. 22 


A Moment of Anger; or, The Quarrel of 
» 


Mr. and Mrs. Brownlow.............. 24 
Illustrations: “Permit Me to Remark to 
You, Sir "—** 1 Have Sent for You.” 
Poetry :—Weighing the Baby—by E. Secor, 26 


Religious:—Notes of Interest—He Found 
Heaven........ ban a 


Poetry ne Glor ies “Over The re’? — 
by Albion Mary Fellows............. 27 


MISCELLANY :— 


An Unfortunate Speech................... 30 
Can Stand It Now............... 19 
Catholic Journalist (Illustrated) 30 
Clung to his Tormentors ........ 30 
Commend Us to the Arab ................. 10 
Concerning the Nobility (Illustrated) .... 18 
Enchantment ............... ? 10 
General Marston (Illustrated) 29 
Goaded to Desperation ........ ? 19 
Gubernatorial Head-Quarters........ 19 
Interesting Paragraphs ..... i a 
On the Reservation (Illustrated) .......... 17 
Rather Quiet in His Movements 29 
St. Patrick’s Jawbone ........ bdo nena ae 
Saving Wear and Tear............. ‘ie 20 


OS Re SS eee 
The Farmer and the Bee ....... 
The Truth About It.... 
Why She Married the gaat aD 30 
America’s Monument—by Walter Wellman 27 
Illustrations: Packing the Elevator Car— 
We'll Wait for You at the Top—Where He 
Waited—s00 Feet Above the Earth. 
Hot Honduras—by F. W. White............. 
Crown Prince Rudolph’s Death (Illustrated) 30 
EDrpORIAL ITEMS: ..........00.0-. 31, 
The Publishers—In the Spring-Time—The 
Addresses Realizing the Danger — A Rich 
Treat—This Number as a Sample—Various 
Insects—Agriculture in the Cabinet—Useful 
Books—Our Reputation and Standing —Our 
Type—Four New States—Our Premiums. 


Published Monthly by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 











page of this paper. 


for sale at this office. 


923 & 925 West Madison-Street, CHICAGO, ILLS 
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Simmins’ Non-Swarming Sys- 
tem, and the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
for one year, for -$1.25. The subscription 
to the BEE JOURNAL may begin now. 





~ Advertisements. 


al ip al tt ah i ie a ie a tl i el a a i i 


EES FOR SALE.—From 1 to 100 Colo- 
nies at your own price. Write for the 
particulars. Reference, Shelby Bank. 
8. COU LTHARD, SHELBY, MICH. 
14A2t 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


FOUNDATION. 


MANUFACTURE COMB FOUNDATION— 

Have the latest improved Machinery, and a large 
experience. Will be pleased to receive a share of 
your patronage. Circular free. J. I. PARE? ms i 

14A2t BIRCHTON, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 


1,000 Lbs, Bees, with Queens & Brood 


~Hee Supplies Honey, &c. Price-List FREE. 
OI “Meo OSTER, Mt.Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa. 
13A10t 


HZALF-PRICE. 
Something for the Good Wife. 


NW ONE sending us $3.50 for 1,000 first- 

class Sections, or $4 worth of other Sup- 

plies, may have one of our Self - Heating 

Charcoal Smoothing-LIrons, which sel! at 

$3. For description send for Circular, or see 
* Gleanings ”’ for Oct. 15, 1888.* 

SMITH & SMITH, 
14Etf KENTON, Hardin Co., OHIO. 


Potatoes to Exchange, 


ARLY Sunrise Potatoes (earliest grown), 
for Foundation, Bees by the Jb., 1%-inch 
Sections, and Beeswax. Potatoes 75 cents per 
bushel ; grain-sack with every 1% bushels. 
Address, Ss. J. YOUNGMAN, 
13A2t LAKEVIEW, Monte. Co.. MICH. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


ARD-TIME PRICES. 25 pkt. collection of 

Garden Seeds, your selection from our list, post- 

paid, 50c. List free. J. G. Kreider, Milton Grove,Pa. 
Dhe 


2A3t 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


RIGHT ITALIAN Bees and Queens, 
Bee-Hives, Sections, Foundation, etc. 
12Aly H. H. RUETER, Baxter Springs, Kan. 


HANDSOME SECTIONS. 


WE have alimited quantity of One-Pound 
Sections, 44x44, a trifle less than two 
inches wide, with narrow tops, in packages of 
1,000 each. They are manufactured from ex- 
tra white lumber planed on both sides, making 
them the finest and most attractive honey- 
section in the world. Price, $3.50 per package. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison-Street, - CHICAGO, ILLS 


Patent Flat-Bottom Comb Foundation 


High Side Wallis, 4 to 14 square 
feet to the ound, Wholesale and 
Retail. Circulars and Samples free 
J.VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
(SOLE MANUFACTURERS), 
1Atf SPROUT BROOK, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


April Ist. For 60 Days. 1889, 


E have a large stock of ONE-PIECE 

SECTIONS on hand, which are first- 
class. To reduce stock, we will name a very 
low price on them, in 1, 000 or 100,000 lots. Also 
Hives, Smokers and Brood - Frames. 
Do not fail to tell us what you want, or send 
for our Price-List. Address, 


SMITH & SMITE 
14Etf KENTON, Hardin Co., OHIO. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
































CARNIOLAN QUEENS 


SPECIALTY. Largest and Purest Car- 
niolan Apiary in America. 
tj Send for Descriptive Circular and Price- 
List. Address, 


ANDREWS & LOCKHART, 
9Ctf PATTEN’S MILLS, Wash. Co., N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


IVES, Sections, Foundation, Smokers, 

Frames, Crates, &c., furnished at greatly 

reduced rates. Aiso ITALIAN BEES and 

QUEENS at very low prices. Send for my 
Catalogue. Address, 

A. F. STAUFFER, 
29Ctf STERLING, ILLINOIS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Jones’ Frame Pliers. 











R taking frames out of hives, or 
moving them in any way desired. It is 
made of Japanned iron, and can be utilized 
in many ways. It has a long claw for loos- 
ening frames, and a hookwhich maybe used 
for carrying, other frames besides the one 


held by the Pliers. Price, 40 cents., by mail. 
By express, 30 cents. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison-St.,....CHICAGO, ILLS. 





HE AMERICAN APICULTURIST, 
Wenham, Mass. Sample Copy Free. 


J. FORNCROOK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


BOSS” ONE-PIECE SECTIONS, 


Patented June 28, 1881. 


Wik furnish you, the coming season, ONE 
CE SECTIONS as cheap as the cheapest, 
&@” Write for prices. 
Watertown, Wis., Jan. 1, 1889. 40C3t 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Western BEE-KEEPERS’ Supply Factory. 


We manufacture Bee-Keepers’ sup- 
plies of all kinds, best quality at 
lowest prices. Hives, Sections, 
Foundation, Extractors, Smokers, 
Crates, Veils, Feeders, Clover 
Seeds, Buckwheat, etc, Im- 
ported Italian Queens, 
Queens and Bees. Sample 
Copy of our Bee Journal, 
“The Western Ber-Kespery 
and latest Catalogue mailed 
Free to Bee-Keepers. Address 
JOSEPH NYSEW ANDER, 
DES MOLNES, IOWA. 



























» 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 





SURE to send for our Circular 
before buying. ITALIAN BEES 
by the lb.; 2 and 3 frame Nuclei, 
ueens, Sections, Foundation, &e. 
i Untested | Queens in May, $1.00; 
Re June, 75e.; 3 for $2.00. Tested 
Queens, $1.25 to $3.00, in their 
season ; 2 and 3 frame Nuclei, $2.00 to $4.00, 
with Queens. Address, 
JNO. NEBEL & SON, 
HIGH HILL, Montg. Co., MO. 
te Our Prices on Bees and Queens 
are the Lowest! 12Etf 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 








The Hive and Honey-Bee, and Dadant’s 


Foundation. See advertisement in another column, 





APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 


DR. TINKER 
Offers for 1889, a superior line of supplies. Hig 


WHITE POPLAR SECTIONS, 


and Perforated Zine, are still in the lead 
for perfect work. His Two-Rowed Zinc 
Strips for the Wood-Zinc Honey-Boards are 
unequaled. His 


NONPAREIL BEE-HIVE 


presents the latest improvements, suited to 
the best management yet devised. At the 
Columbus Centennial it was awarded the 


FIRST PREMIUM 
over all the wetting Hives it the day. His 
SECTION SUPERS, No. 1 and No. 2, for 
Open-Side Sections, are the very best ! 
Samples of Sections and Zine, five cents, 
Price-List free. Address, 
DR. G. L. TINKE 
12E5t NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


HUMPHREYS’ 
SPECIFIC Nt No. a8 
Nervous ‘Deby, “Vital al Weakness, 


plage ogy ion, from over-work or other causes. 

a1 per vial, or 5 vials and large vial Fo gene for $5. 

SOLD BY DRvGGISTS, or sent postpaid on recei I of 
price.—Humphreys’ Medicine Co., 109 Fulton St., N. 


4A13t 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


SAMPLE | Homccon Pxe Swe swan, 


AGENTS everywhere to get u 
CLUBS for the —" 
Illustrated Home Journal; 

which will be WELCOMED in 
Oey ERY FAMILY. SEND fora 


OPY, containing our SPECLAL 
FREE SAMPLE. PREMIUM OFFERS. Address 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON 
923 & 925 W. Madison 8t., - CHICAGO. ILLS, 
Please mention this paper when answering. 


ALBINO and ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Teo desiring to secure pure ALBINO 
QUEENS, will best accomplish their object 
by purchasing of the Original Producer of 
this valuable and beautiful race of Bees. For 
Circulars, address, IKE, 

12C3t SMITHSBURG, Wash. Co., MD. 


Mention the American Bee Journal, 


EVERYBODY — 


Interested, send address and receive 4 
Fine Lithograph of the 


MIAMI STRAWBERRY ! 


Best late Strawberry on Earth. Write to, 


J, D, KRUSCHKE, Box 824, PIQUA, 0 
FRESH MADE FOUNDATION. 


AM<« still in the Wax business, and will sell as 
follows: Heavy Foundation, per Ib., 32 cts 5 Thin 
Foundation, Pin 42 > ax worked : Heavy, 
er ib., 8 cts. n, per 
2 13Att J. V. CALDWELL, Cambridge, Ills. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


British Bee Journal 


AND BEE-KEEPERS’ ADVISER, 
Ts published every week, at — nee per 























annum. It contains the ve ractical 
information for the a —_—, y Aymz is edited by 
Thomas Wm. Cowan, F.G.S., F.R.M.S., etc., and 


en el by F ees Huckle, King’ 8 Langley 
Eng} and 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





